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_ Steina Vasulka’s ‘Borealis’ — - churning water and | blowing steam on four translucent s screens 


‘camera Turns on Itself 





When machines become art, 
humanity 3 is often left out 


BY KENNETH BAKER 


Chronicle Art Critic - 


WN o matter how you i “Steina and 

Woody Vasulka: Machine Media” at the San 

_ Francisco Museum of Modern Art, the first part of 

a th see will be a device known as “Allvision” 
) 


_ It sits on a metal span at the top of the muse- 
— um’s central staircase and is visible from the lob- 
by, revolving overhead. 


The work is a spherical mirror from which two 
opposed metal arms project. At the end of each 





_arm is a small video camera, pointed at the sphere, . 


As this apparatus slowly spins, pairs of moni- 
__ tors flanking the staircase display what the two 


cameras see. At the center of each screen is the - 


- mirrored globe. Reflections of its surroundings 
' glide over it, bounded by a continuous peripheral 
: view of the Gane s behind the sphere that the 
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: corresponding camera takes in directly,’ 


sphere (and glimpsed beyond it) is the cylindrical 

interior of the museum’s giant light shaft, the 
video images produce the bizarre illusion ‘of art 
convex space revolving within a concave one. 
Viewers see their own reflections drift into and E 
out of the picture. — - 


“dia” in being a surveillance device that looks pri 
marily at itself. : 
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MACHINE MEDIN. 


“Steina ona Woody Vesivtgs fiachine - 
Media.” Video and electronics installations.” 


ca ees Ton ae 


_ Through March 31.San Francisco Museum’of'* 
Modern Art, 151 Third Street, San Francisco. 
(4 1 ste 357-4000. 


Because what mostly gets reflected in the - 


“Allvision” sets the keynote of “Machine Me: 





The Vasulkas are acknowledged picnder's of 


video art. Until 1974, they worked collaboratively. | 
VASULKA: Page D3Col.4 : | 
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: VASULKA: Rigid Technology in Art 


From Page D1 

Since then, they have pursued sep- 
arate interests. While she concen- 
trates on videotapes and projec- 
tion pieces, he customizes 
electronic imaging equipment to 
make elaborate interactive instal- 
lations 


Their works converge o1 the 
idea that the hidden internal 
workings of imaging technology — 
hardware, software and energy 
flow itself — contribute as much to 
what these media show us as do 
the external realities we want 
them to inform us about. 

The biggest statement of this 
theme is Woody’s room-size instal- 
lation “The Brotherhood: Table I” 
(1996). 

His installation works get some 
of their ominous quality from the 
use of salvaged military equip- 
ment. “Theater of Hybrid Automa- 
ta,” for example, adapts the optical 
navigation device from an old SAC 
bomber, while “The Brotherhood: 


Table III” (1994-96) incorporates 


bombing footage from a Gulf War 
“friendly fire” incident. 


The action in “The Brother- 
hood: Table I” is computer control- 
led but also ambiguously respon- 
sive to a visitor’s presence. It 
appears to originate at a “plotting 
table,” gridded with small lights 
whose shifting arrow patterns 
guide a mobile camera over its sur- 
face. 


What this camera picks up, and 
the input of two other small cam- 
eras within the work, are thrown 
by separate projectors onto three 
screens. 


The catch is that the screens 
and projectors change position 
constantly, running on upright 
parallel tracks. Images and screens 
are continually overlapping or oc- 
cluding one another in an absurd 
ballet of useless information. 

Again the information this con- 
traption imparts is mostly about 
itself. The anxiety that Woody Va- 
sulka’s work stirs is not the fear of 
surveillance or of robotic autono- 
my, but of a kind of superhuman 

narcissism of technology. Artifi- 


cial intelligence is not what looms 
here, but artificial neurosis. 


Steina’s work, by contrast, cen- 
ters more on the optical content of 
electronic imaging. 


Her lyrical two-channel color 
video piece “The West” (1983) 
shows here on 22 monitors. She 
used a version of the “Allvision” 
device to make this remarkable 
landscape video. 


It is complemented by a new 
two-channel video installation 
piece, “Borealis,” busy with 
images of churning water and 
blowing steam, projected on four 
translucent screens hung from the 
ceiling of a darkened room. 


The Vasulkas’ early “Matrix” 
pieces, playing here on 12 and 16 
monitors, respectively, are like 
video abstractions, many of them 
derived from explorations of feed- 
back and of reciprocal interactions 


of sound and image peculiar to the 
medium itself. 


The banks of monitors in the 
early "70s pieces echo the grids 
common in minimal art. And their 
nonnarrative flow of optical infor- 
mation similarly recalls turn-of- 
the-70s New York art in which 
process itself was regarded as suf- 
ficient content. 


“Machine Media” is not a com- 
plete retrospective, but it does in- 
clude three rotating programs of 
videotapes that recapitulate the 
Vasulkas’ artistic progress. 


For all the effort and intelli- 
gence it represents, the show is 
finally disheartening — not be- 
cause of any failure on the artists’ 
part, but because of how well they 
reacquaint us with the essential 
rigidity of technology. 


Guitar Picks Strike Chord 
With Author of Unusual Book 


BY FRED SHUSTER 
los Angeles Daily News 


Los Angeles 
ity the lowly guitar pick. 
While pianos, violins, guitars 
and even saxophones get volumes 
all to themselves, who would pick a 
simple little thing like a pick as the 
topic of an entire book? 

Journalist and ex-Nashville 
musician Will Hoover, that’s who. 
His “Picks!: The Colorful Saga of 
Vintage Celluloid Guitar Plec- 
trums” (Miller Freeman Books; 
$12.95) is an oddly fascinating his- 
tory of the guitarist’s rarely cele- 
brated best friend. 

“They laughed when I sat down 
to write about the subject,” Hoo- 
ver said from his desk at the Hono- 
lulu Advertiser, where he writes a 
thrice-weekly humor column 
called Pineapple Stew. 

“Even I thought it was a stupid 
idea at first,’ he said. “Friends 
tried to console me. They suggest- 


ed I write a short article about 
picks, if I was so interested in 
them. But it turned out to be a 
terrific topic.” 

Hoover wasn’t picky. The soft- 
cover book includes 190 color 
photos of everything from cork- 
grip mandolin picks of the 1930s to 
tortoise-shell models and _ plec- 
trums made from steel, brass and 
bronze. There are also chapters on 
promotional picks and plectrums 
customized and specially designed 
for thumb and finger. 

It almost goes without saying 
that there’s never been a book like 
it. 

Hoover spent two years re- 
searching and writing “Picks!” At 
one point, he traveled to New York 
City and then drove nearly across 
the country, stopping in music 
stores along the way. 

‘It was a fun adventure,” Hoo- 
ver, 50, said. “But I admit it was a 
hobby that got completely out of 
hand.” 





